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Phythophthora  infective  spores. 


Acrimonious  Relationships 

Plant  Lovers  vs. 
Plant  Diseases 

"Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall 
crowd  into  a  shade; 

Where’er  you  thread  the  blushing 
flowers  shall  rise, 

And  all  things  flourish  where  you 
turn  your  eyes.” 

— Alexander  Pope 

Nineteen-ninety  brought  both  pleasure 
and  disappointment  to  many  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  landscapes  in  the  Northwest.  The 
early-season  wet  weather,  followed  by  a 
very  dry  summer,  did  little  to  enhance 
plants  in  the  landscape.  Unfortunately  for 
I  all  plant  lovers,  these  weather  conditions 
were  ideal  for  the  development  of  several 
plant  pathogens  (causers  of  disease) — a 
fact  that  became  increasingly  obvious  as 
the  growing  season  progressed. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  discussed 
below.  If  predictions  are  correct,  we  are,  in 
all  likelihood,  going  to  see  these  and  other 
problems  in  our  landscapes  during  the 
next  growing  season  as  well.  So — BE 
PREPARED! 

■  Many  of  you  probably  have 
observed  the  yellowing  or  browning  of 
boxwood  leaves,  followed  by  twig  die- 
back.  The  common  response  was  to  prune 
out  the  dead  tissue.  This  was  fine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  but  as  more  and 
more  of  the  plants  were  pruned,  we  were 
left  with  unsightly  gaps  in  boxwood 
hedges,  or  boxwood  hedges  with  strange 
configurations! 

As  the  browning  spread  through  box¬ 
wood  hedges,  watering  was  increased  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  problem  was 
drought-related.  This  only  served  to 
aggravate  the  situation,  as  many  of  you 
well  know. 

The  cause  of  the  dieback  were  two 
fungus  pathogens,  Phoma  and  Glomer- 


ella.  The  little  black  dots  visible  along  the 
surface  of  the  dead  twigs  or  on  dead 
leaves  are  the  fruiting  bodies  of  these 
pathogens.  Both  pathogens  act  similarly  in 
releasing  spores  when  foliage  is  wetted 
during  irrigation. 

Control  of  these  pathogens  necessi¬ 
tates  altering  watering  patterns  so  that 
foliage  is  notkept  excessively  wet.  Irrigate 
in  the  early  morning  hours  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  provide  good  air  circulation 
around  diseased  hedges.  The  fungicide 
Benomyl  sprayed  just  before  rainy  periods 
and  soon  after  periods  of  wetness  will  help 
control  new  infections. 

Make  sure  that  all  prunings  are  swept 
up  and  destroyed  to  reduce  inoculum  lev¬ 
els.  Always  sterilize  pruning  shears  by 
dipping  them  in  70  percent  alcohol  as 
often  as  possible  during  pruning. 

■  Another  case  of  classic  misidentifi- 
cation  involved  the  browning  of  juniper 
beds.  This  browning  can  be  caused  by 
winter  injury,  drought,  insect  infestations, 
Phomopsis  blight,  or  by  root-infecting 
pathogens.  


I  was  once  called  to  examine  junipers 
that  had  been  identified  as  having  some  six 
different  problems  by  an  equal  number  of 
“experts.”  This,  of  course,  resulted  in 
several  different  sprays  being  applied. 
Despite  these  sprays,  the  browning  got 
progressively  worse.  The  real  cause  of  the 
problem  turned  out  to  be  Phytophthora 
root  rot,  which  none  of  the  experts  had 
recognized!  Unfortunately,  the  only  way 
to  find  the  true  cause  of  this  type  of  prob¬ 
lem  is  by  lab  tests. 

In  general,  if  the  browning  is  uniformly 
spread  over  the  whole  plant,  with  the 
browning  mostly  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
the  cause  is  most  likely  winter  injury.  If  the 
same  type  of  uniform  browning  occurs  in 
late  summer,  the  cause  may  be  drought. 
However,  if  the  browning  is  in  patches, 
suspect  root  rot  or  Phomopsis. 

Phomopsis  is  easy  to  diagnose.  Break 
off  a  diseased  twig  and  look  closely  along 
the  surface  of  the  bark  for  tiny  black  bod¬ 
ies.  These  are  the  fruiting  bodies  of  Pho¬ 
mopsis. 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Continued  from  page  1 

In  over  60  samples  that  I  have  examined, 
Phomopsis  was  isolated  in  only  two  cases. 
The  vast  majority  were  diagnosed  as  being 
infected  with  Phytophthora.  This  patho¬ 
gen  causes  rotted  roots  and  branch  die- 
back.  We  have  had  very  good  results  by 
applying  appropriate  fungicide  drenches 
and  fertilizers.  However,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  effect  recovery  in  plants  that  were 
severely  infected  (over  50  percent  of  the 
roots  rotted). 

■  Why  did  we  see  so  many  conifers 
with  brown  foliage  or  with  the  canopies 
rapidly  thinning  out?  I  observed,  as  I  am 
sure  most  of  you  did,  browning  on  all  types 
of  conifers,  from  large  trees  to  hedges  and 
ground  covers.  This  occurred  throughout 
the  area.  Since  we  received  a  large  number 
of  calls  concerning  the  declining  trees  or 
pine  needle  drop.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  problem  briefly. 

There  were  many  causes  for  tree  de¬ 
cline  in  the  landscape.  Some  of  the  more 
common  ones  encountered  were: 

1)  Stress.  The  wet  spring  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  the  development  of  root-rotting 
fungus  pathogens  such  as  Phytophthora, 
Pythium  and  Rhizoctonia.  Trees,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  then  further  stressed  by  the 
long  summer  drought.  This  weakened  the 
trees  sufficiently  for  infections  to  occur  at 
a  greater  rate. 

2)  Topping.  Several  trees  that  had  died 
or  were  severely  declining  had  been  topped. 
In  one  landscape  visited,  every  tree  that 
had  been  topped  was  now  severely  declin¬ 
ing.  This  is  particularly  evident  on  Bainbr- 
idge  Island,  where  large  numbers  of  trees 
are  dying  under  power  line  rights-of-way 
throughout  the  island.  These  trees  had 
been  topped  to  keep  the  lines  clear.  The 
result  is  either  dead  or  dying  trees,  or  trees 
with  grotesque  shapes  as  they  try  to  grow 
new  limbs. 

Topping  appears  to  be  done  on  many 
landscapes  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
reduction  of  the  canopy  size  will  prevent 
windthrow .  Precisely  the  opposite  effect  is 
achieved,  the  crown-to-root  ratio  is  dis¬ 
turbed,  resulting  in  a  weaker  tree.  The  new 
branches  that  grow  out  from  just  below  the 
pruning  cut  are  not  as  structurally  sound  as 
naturally  occurring  branches,  and  are  more 
often  prey  to  disease  and  insects.  Also, 
topped  trees  are  highly  vulnerable  to  wind 
and  ice  damage. 

Topping  of  a  tree  in  good  health  is 
possible,  if  done  by  a  certified  Arborist. 


Topping  of  trees  already  under  stress  from 
insect  or  fungus  infections,  or  from  con¬ 
struction  damage,  usually  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

3)  Construction  damage.  Trees  in¬ 
jured  during  construction  begin  to  decline 
two  to  eight  years  later,  depending  on  the 
level  of  root  disturbance  caused  during 
construction.  This  has  become  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  areas  such  as  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  where  rapid  development  is 
presently  occurring. 

Most  of  the  feeder  roots  of  large  trees 
are  eight  to  10  inches  below  the  soil  sur¬ 
face,  and  any  form  of  grading  or  compac¬ 
tion  results  in  death  or  severe  injury  to 
these  roots,  with  a  concomitant  decline  in 
the  tree’s  vigor. 

I  have  visited  landscapes  that  have 
been  carefully  designed  around  existing 
large,  majestic  trees.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  instances,  there  is  no  way  to  save 
these  trees  due  to  the  severity  of  injuries 
incurred  to  the  root  system  during  con¬ 
struction. 

Removal  of  feeder  and  anchor  roots 
during  grading,  change  in  grade,  burying 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  soil  during  grad¬ 
ing,  soil  compaction  due  to  vehicular  and 
foot  traffic,  loss  of  root  aeration  due  to 
paving,  and  bark  injury  due  to  equipment 
carelessly  backing  into  trees  are  all  causes 
for  tree  decline  years  later.  I  have  seen 
some  or  all  of  these  problems  occur  in 
landscapes.  Several  cities  have  now 
adopted  strict  guidelines  for  developers  to 
follow  in  an  effort  to  retain  significant 
trees  in  the  landscape. 

4)  Lawns.  So  often,  we  see  beautiful, 
lush,  green  lawns  growing  right  up  to  tree 
trunks.  The  parklike  effect  is  admirable, 
but  unfortunately  not  compatible  with 
saving  trees.  The  heavy  use  of  fertilizers, 
herbicides  and  constant  irrigation  are  not 
conducive  to  good  growth  of  tree  feeder 
roots.  Preserving  such  trees  requires  care¬ 
ful  planning  before  landscape  installation. 

Trees  today  are  worth  substantial  dol¬ 
lars,  depending  on  size  and  location.  A  tree 
with  a  trunk  diameter  of  10  inches,  at  the 
current  valuation  of  $27  per  square  inch, 
has  an  intrinsic  value  of  $2,133.  A  25-inch 
diameter  tree  would  have  a  basic  value  of 
$13,257,anda40-inch  diameter  tree  would 
be  valued  at  $33,939.  It  is  common  to 
appraise  a  landscape  with  valuable  trees  at 
20  percent  or  more  over  the  value  of  the 
property.  Tree  and  plant  appraisals  by 
qualified  arborists  or  horticulturists  are 


now  becoming  important  for  insurance 
and  income  tax  purposes  and  for  damage 
estimates  in  the  event  of  vandalism  or 
some  other  unexpected  occurrences.  Courts 
throughout  the  nation  are  looking  more  I 
favorably  on  damage  awards  for  tree  in¬ 
jury  or  loss  of  trees  due  to  causes  other 
than  diseases  or  insects. 

■  This  fall,  I  observed  several  land¬ 
scapes  where  some  Rhododendron  had 
yellow  leaves  which  appeared  to  be  drop¬ 
ping  prematurely.  The  causes  for  this 
condition  range  from  drought  stress  to  the 
wrong  combination  of  fertilizers.  Each 
case  has  to  be  analyzed  individually  to 
correctly  ascertain  the  problem. 

■  Why  did  some  hardwoods  not  turn 
color  this  fall?  Why  did  others  drop  their 
leaves  prematurely  compared  to  other  trees 
close  by?  Again,  there  are  several  reasons 
for  this,  ranging  from  previous  drought 
and/or  winter  injury  to  root  rots.  If  your 
hardwoods  did  not  behave  the  way  you 
normally  expect  them  to  in  the  fall,  it  is 
best  to  have  them  checked  out  so  that 
corrective  action  can  be  taken  before  the 
tree  visibly  starts  to  decline. 

■  Several  problems  developed  this 
year  with  mulches  and  soil  amendments 
used.  Be  sure  that  the  mulch  or  amend- 
ment  you  wish  to  use  has  been  previously  W 
tested  under  our  northwest  conditions. 
Some  mulches  will  increa se, Phytophthora 
root  rot  problems.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
fertilizers.  In  general,  do  not  use  quick- 
release  nitrogen  fertilizers  if  you  have  poor 
drainage  or  have  previously  had  problems 
with  Phytophthora  root  rot. 

■  To  close  on  a  happier  note,  there  are 
some  excellent  products  on  the  market  that 
enhance  root  development.  Two  such 
products  that  we  have  used  effectively  are 
Roots  Growth  Enhancer  and  Nutri-Link. 

Roots  is  a  product  developed  by  Yale 
University  School  of  Forestry.  It  contains 
humic  acid,  kelp  extract  and  plant  enzyme 
catalysts.  It  is  reported  to  stimulate  root 
development,  reduce  transplant  losses  and 
prevent  stress  throughout  the  season .  Roots 
is  available  in  this  area  from  Environ¬ 
mental  Turf  Products,  Bothell,  WA. 

Another  product  that  is  proving  its 
worth  in  improving  plant  growth  and  re¬ 
ducing  disease  problems  is  Nutri-Link. 
This  is  a  product  containing  mycorrhizal 
fungi.  These  fungi  attach  to  roots  and  4 
greatly  increase  the  roots’  efficiency  in 
taking  up  nutrients  such  as  phosphates. 
Much  of  the  early  work  on  the  develop- 
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ment  of  this  product  was  done  by  Dr.  Bob 
Linderman  at  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  OR.Nutri-Link is  available  from 
NPI,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 

OlafRibeiro,  Ph.D. 

MicroBiotica  International 

Bainbridge  Island,  WA 

Dr.  Ribeiro  consults  nationally  and 
internationally  on  plant  health  problems. 

Editor’ s  Note:  Dr.  OlafRibeiro  is  cur¬ 
rently  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  on 
the  fungus  pathogen  Phytophthora.  Lo¬ 
cally,  he  has  gained  the  fond  nickname  of 
“Doctor  Doom; ’’and  perhaps  an  alternate 
title  to  his  article  should  be  “Everything 
you  didn’t  want  to  know  about  your  gar¬ 
den.” 

O 


Library  News 

The  Miller  Library  is  working  with  the 
University  of  Washington  Department  of 
Manuscripts  and  Archives  to  properly 
preserve  and  develop  a  Washington  Park 
Arboretum  archival  collection.  More  in¬ 
formation  to  follow... 


Disease  Control 
References 

Compendium  of  Rhododendron  and 
Azalea  Diseases,  edited  by  Duane  L. 
Coyier  and  Martha  Roane,  1986. 
Compendium  of  Rose  Diseases,  prepared 
by  R.  Kenneth  Horst,  1983. 

These  excellent  guides  are  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society  as  part  of  their  Disease  Compen¬ 
dium  Series.  Clear  color  photographs  show 
disease  symptoms — this  is  the  place  to 
look  for  close-ups  of  necrotic  ring  spots  on 
Unique  or  fuzzy  mycelial  growth  on  un¬ 
opened  rose  buds.  Especially  useful  is 
information  on  cultural  practices  for  con¬ 
trol,  disease  resistant  varieties,  and  se¬ 
lected  references  on  diseases. 

Diseases  and  Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants, 

5  th  edition,  by  Pascal  P.  Pirone.  J ohn  W iley 

6  Sons,  1978. 

A  thorough  text  on  diseases  of  orna¬ 
mentals,  Pirone ’s  book  serves  as  a  good, 
basic  reference  book.  Too  old  to  use  as  a 
guide  for  chemical  control,  it  is  still  useful 
for  its  discussion  of  diseases  and  their 
cultural  controls. 

Ortho  Problem  Solver,  2nd  edition.  Ortho 
Information  Services,  1984. 

Now  somewhat  dated,  this  is  a  com¬ 
plete  and  easy-to-use  guide  to  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  great  many  diseases  on  a  wide 
variety  of  plants.  Use  more  current  sources 
for  chemical  recommendations. 

Pacific  Northwest  Plant  Disease  Control 
Handbook,  by  the  Extension  Services  of 
Oregon  State  University,  Washington  State 
University  and  the  University  of  Idaho, 
1990. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  useful  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  Northwest  gardener,  this 
handbook’s  major  attributes  are  its  cur¬ 
rency  and  regional  emphasis. 

Published  each  year  with  information 
current  to  December  of  the  previous  year, 
it  serves  as  a  reference  for  control  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  more  important  plant  diseases 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  The  guide  is 
conveniently  arranged  by  host — look  under 
“Cotoneaster”  or  “Tomato”  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  characteristic  diseases  and  control 
suggestions.  Charts  give  current  informa¬ 
tion  on  chemical  use,  equivalents,  conver¬ 
sions,  etc.,  and  the  glossary  of  plant  pa¬ 
thology  terms  is  particularly  useful. 


The  Quick  Guide:  Insecticides,  Herbi¬ 
cides,  Fungicides,  by  B.G.  Page  and  W.T. 
Thompson,  1990. 

Currency  and  ease  of  use  are  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  this  little  guide.  Up¬ 
dated  annually,  chemicals  are  listed  first 
by  affected  plant,  and  then  by  name  of 
chemical,  with  further  information  on  use. 
Conversion  and  calibration  charts  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Rodale’s  Garden  Problem  Solver:  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fruits  and  Herbs,  by  Jeff  Ball. 
Rodale  Press,  1988. 

Rodale*  s  Garden  Insect,  Disease  &  Weed 
Identification  Guide,  by  Miranda  Smith 
and  Anna  Carr.  Rodale  Press,  1988. 

These  books  are  useful  for  their  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  of  natural  disease  control, 
with  an  emphasis  on  good  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  to  prevent  problems.  Garden  clean¬ 
up,  appropriate  pruning  and  harvesting, 
fertilization ,  disease-resistant  varieties ,  and 
natural  sprays  and  soaps  are  all  recom¬ 
mended  alternatives  to  chemicals.  These 
two  volumes  can  be  used  together  for 
disease  identification,  description  and 
control. 

Westcott’s  Plant  Disease  Handbook,  5th 
edition,  revised  by  R.  Kenneth  Horst.  Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold,  1990. 

Revised  by  a  professor  of  plant  pathol¬ 
ogy  at  Cornell,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
inclusive  compendium  of  information  on 
plant  disease  and  its  control.  New  infor¬ 
mation  on  biological  control  and  integrated 
pest  management,  recent  research  on  a 
variety  of  pathogens,  and  changes  in  chemi¬ 
cals  and  pesticides  are  included  in  this 
update  edition. 

T he  books  described  above  can  be found 
in  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library ,  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture.  Please  call  the 
library  at  543-8616  to  request  a  complete 
booklist  of  all  library  holdings  on  plant 
disease. 
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Plaudits  to  our  members  for  their  support  of  and  participation  in  our  Fall  Plant 
Sale.  The  success  of  the  sale  was  not  only  due  to  our  hard  working  chairman,  Agna 
de  Clercq,  and  her  outstanding  committee,  but  also  to  those  who  worked  at  the  sale 
and  the  many  who  purchased  our  unusual  and  precious  plant  material. 

Now,  on  to  the  future — the  1991  Lecture  Series  and  Tours,  and  the  Amateur 
Garden  Contest  which  NHS  will  co-sponsor  with  the  Seattle  Home  and  Garden 
magazine.  Do  enter! 

Have  a  happy  holiday  season. 

Nell  Scott 

President 


Plan  Ahead 

1991  Lecture 
Series 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
will  inaugurate  its  1991  Lecture  Series  on 
Jan.  29,  with  an  evening  devoted  to  land¬ 
scape  design.  A  panel  composed  of  well- 
known,  local  landscape  architects,  design¬ 
ers  and  horticulturists  will  address  “De¬ 
fining  Landscape  Design:  What  Is  It  and 
Who  Cares?”  The  event  will  be  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Washington  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  and 
theUniversity  of  Washington  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture. 

On  Tuesday,  Mar.  19,  Dr.  Jerry  Fran¬ 
klin  of  the  UW  College  of  Forest  Re¬ 
sources,  who  has  been  described  as  the 
“Rachel  Carson”  of  forests,  will  present 
his  theories  “Toward  a  New  Forestry.” 
His  article  by  that  title,  concerning  the 
crises  in  forests  and  their  management, 
appeared  in  theNovember-December  1989 
issue  of  American  Forestry ,  and  a  profile 
of  Dr.  Franklin  was  published  in  the  Sept 
12, 1990  issue  of  the  UW  Weekly.  Copies 
of  these  issues  are  available  in  the  Miller 
Horticultural  Library  for  your  perusal  l , 

In  June,  199  ^(Tuesday,  June  24/, 
Pamela  Harper,  welLknown  horticultural 
writer,  photographer  and  author  of  several 
books  on  her  subject,  will  speak  on  peren¬ 
nials,  a  topic  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

In  addition,  the  Annual  Fern  Festival 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  May  30  and  3 1 ,  and  Saturday,  June  1 , 


1991.  In  his  Thursday  evening  lecture, 
Paul  Martin  Brown  will  take  us  on  the 
ultimate  fern  foray.  The  traditional  Fern 
Sale  and  Garden  Tour  will  round  out  this 
very  popular  three-day  event.  Details  will 
be  provided  in  the  Spring  1991  issue  of 
NHS  News. 

Mark  your  calendars  now!  With  the 
holiday  season  already  here,  can  Spring  be 
far  behind?  Lecture  brochures  will  be 
published  and  available  early  in  the  new 
year. 

O 

Seattle  Home  and 
Garden  Magazine 
Amateur  Garden 
Contest 

As  promised  in  the  last  issue  of  NHS 
News,  we  bring  you  herewith  everything 
(we  hope)  you  want  to  know  about  the 
Amateur  Garden  Contest  sponsored  by 
Seattle  Home  and  Garden  magazine. 

The  contest  will  be  formally  announced 
and  described  in  the  March- April  issue  of 
Seattle  Home  and  Garden,  which  will  be 
available  (on  newsstands  or  by  subscrip¬ 
tion)  in  late  February,  complete  with  entry 
forms.  Forms  will  be  included  in  the  March 
NHS  News  and  also  will  be  widely  avail¬ 
able  through  distribution  to  garden  clubs, 
nurseries,  etc. 

A  contestant  must  reside  in  the  greater 
Seattle  metropolitan  area  and  be  an  ama¬ 
teur  gardener  with  a  private  garden.  Entry 


categories  will  include  “Quintessential 
Northwest  Gardens,”  such  as  native, 
woodland  and  rhododendron;  and  “Con¬ 
tainer  Gardens”  in  planters,  tubs,  pots, 
window  boxes,  etc.  Entries  must  by  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  garden  plan,  photograph(s) 
and  a  cover  letter,  and  be  submitted  to 
SHG  by  May  20, 1991. 

From  the  application,  judges  will  se¬ 
lect  a  group  of  finalists  and  will  visit  those 
gardens.  Judging  will  take  place  shortly 
after  the  May  20  entry  deadline,  and  will 
be  based  on  design,  selection  of  plants 
suitable  to  location,  and  unusual  features 
of  the  plan.  Winners  will  be  announced  in 
the  September-October  issue  of  SHG,  with 
photos  of  the  winning  gardens. 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  invited  to  co-sponsor  this  event, 
and  is  participating  in  the  determination 
of  entry  categories,  judging  criteria  and 
selection  of  judges.  The  contest  promises 
to  be  a  popular  event  for  Seattle  area 
gardeners. 


Upcoming  Events 

January  29 

“Defining  Landscape  Design” 

Panel  Discussion  Co-Sponsored  by:  North¬ 
west  Horticultural  Society;  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Wash¬ 
ington  Chapter;  and  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Department  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture 

— 7:30pm,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

March  19 

NHS  Lecture 

Dr.  Jerry  Franklin,  ‘Toward  a  New  For¬ 
estry” 

— 7:30pm,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
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Ho,  Ho,  Ho! 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  NHS  has  a 
suggestion  to  help  you  with  your  holiday 
gift  lists.  Appropriate  for  children  “of  all 
ages,”  a  fabulous  new  coloring  book,  For¬ 
ests,  by  Bettina  Dudley,  is  offered  by  the 
NHS  Office.  This  book  combines  pages  to 
color  with  fact-filled  descriptive  text,  in  an 
unusual  folder  format.  Available  by  mail 
from  the  NHS  Office  for  only  $7.95  plus 
$  1  postage,  books  can  be  ordered  by  send¬ 
ing  your  check  and  mailing  instructions  to: 

Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
Isaacson  Hall, 

University  of  Washington  GF-15 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

Also  available  are  NHS  aprons,  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  Plant  Sale,  useful  indoors  as 
well  as  in  the  garden  with  their  six  gener¬ 
ous  pockets  and  sturdy,  washable  con¬ 
struction.  These  aprons  are  specially  priced 
at  $  10  plus  $  1  postage,  and  may  be  ordered 
as  above. 

And,  for  those  gardeners  on  your  list, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
membership  in  the  Northwest  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Just  complete  the  following 
blank  and  return  it  to  us.  We  will  do  the 
rest 


GIFT  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


Please  send  a  membership  at  the  $ _ Level  to: 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City  /  State  /  Zip  _ _ 

Telephone _ _ _ 

Your  Contribution  is  Tea  Deductible. 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to: 

NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
Isaacson  Hall 

University  of  Washington,  GF-15 
Seattle,  WA  98195 
(206)  527-1794 


Membership  Categories 

Life  . 

$500.00 

Supporting . 

. .  (1  yr) 

•  •(2yr) 

100.00 

175.00 

Contributing . 

•  • (1  yr) 

•  •  (2  yr) 

50.00 

80.00 

Individual . 

. . .  20.00 

Group  or  Family  . 

. . .  25.00 

Nursery . 

. . .  25.00 
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Scholarship 

Deadline 

Announced 

March  1 , 1991 ,  is  the  application  dead¬ 
line  for  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society’s  annual  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
scholarship.  This  $1,000  scholarship  is 
presented  to  a  student  whose  course  of 
study  concentrates  on  the  unique  condi¬ 
tions  and  pressures  faced  by  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  urban  environments.  Students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  graduate  program  at  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture — both  prospective 
students  and  those  indirectly  associated 
with  the  Center — are  invited  to  apply. 
Application  procedures  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  NHS,  Isaacson  Hall, 
University  of  Washington  GF-15,  Seattle, 
WA  98195,  or  by  calling  527-1794. 

O 

Seed  Exchange 

Watch  your  mailbox  for  your  1991 
Seed  List. 


In  Retrospect 

Plant  Sale  1990 

The  really  BIG  news  about  the  North- 
west Horticultural  Society’s  1990Fall  Plant 
Sale  is  the  report  from  Agna  de  Clercq, 
General  Chairman,  that  net  proceeds  prom¬ 
ise  to  double  those  of  1989.  This  dramatic 
increase  reflects  the  industry  and  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  Chairman  and  her  Committee, 
and  the  enthusiastic  support  by  Society 
members  and  the  gardening  public. 

Images  of  the  two  Sale  days  abound: 
the  broad  smile  on  the  face  of  one  shopper 
as  she  admired  the  upturned  “faces”  of  a 
clump  of  Cornus  canadensis ;  the  young 
boy,  barely  school-age,  who  marched 
purposefully  toward  a  plant  table,  reached 
up,  and  selected  two  small  pots  of  heather 
which  he  took  to  his  surprised  mother; 
another  small  boy  who  was  complaining 
that  the  two  large  pots  of  ivy  his  mother 
was  placing  in  the  NHS  red  wagon  would 
leave  no  space  for  him,  but  who  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  might  help  by  pulling  the 
heavy  wagon — which  he  did,  successfully 
and  willingly! 


Plant  Sales  are  happy  events,  and  this 
particular  one  suggests  that  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  gardeners  is  coming  along  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  thrill  and  the  promise  of  finding 
and  planting  a  new  garden  treasure. 

O 

In  Memoriam 

NHS  recently  lost  one  of  its  earliest 
members  with  the  death  of  Rae  (Mrs.  Jay) 
Paulson. 

Plagued  by  ill  health  for  many  years, 
her  indomitable  spirit  and  will  were  most 
remarkable.  Her  interest  in  NHS,  The 
Washington  Environmental  Council,  and 
all  things  in  nature  and  the  environment 
never  faltered;  she  was  a  force  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  working  from  the  sidelines. 

A  very  bright  and  caring  lady,  she 
graciously  shared  her  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Those  who  knew  her  as  a  friend  were 
most  fortunate. 
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